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THE SNAKE CHARMER. 

From “ Hours in Hindostan,” by J. R. Addison. 


I confess, when 
charmer had arrived in the cantonment | was 
quite delighted. Curious beyond measure 
behold a specimen of his powers, i 
early to the Commandant’s, where I h 

breakfast, and afterwards became 


- 


been suspected that Colonel E——’s garden 
was infested by more than one of these dread- 
ed monsters; we therefore repainted thither, 
where we found pa ro ra The 
his appear- 
nie anes in his eye or ; 
He was as common a looking native as I had 
ever scen. To what caste these people belong 
I know not; I rather suspect a very low 
caste. 
When we entered the enclosure, we at once 
desired him to set about his task, which he 
did thus :—He placed himself immediately in 
front of the hole in which one of the serpents 
was supposed to lurk, placing at the same time 
a kedgeree pot (an earthen jar) near him, and 
desiring his assistant to cover the reptile with 
it on a certain signal being given. He then 
took from his kumer-band (sash) a small pipe, 
which he instantly began to play on, in a style 
which, I confess, seemed to me anything but 
likely to charm. Its noise was that of the 
smallest and shrillest-sized fife, only differing 
from that instrument in being played upon at 
the end, in the same manner as a flageolet. 
The tune he performed was monotonous and 


For about ten minutes the piping of our 
juggler, which he accompanied with strange 
contortions, had no effect, and we were once 
or twice on the point of turning away, when 
he entreated us by his looks to remain, and 
watch the result. At the end of that time we 
could see, by the fixedness of the man’s eye, 
that he saw his victim approaching; in another 
instant the head of a large cobra capella peered 
from the hole. We naturally shrunk back. 
The charmer, however, seemed rather delight- 


reed | 
to . - 

Seite, soase of thoes roption, pease 
uprigh 


seemed fascinated by the juggler, 
slowly retreated a few 


y for a single instant the ee 
sprang on him, and destroyed him. 
certainly never saw anything more curious, 
I must 


. 


t, reared on its tail, in the same posi- 
tion as that which it often assumes previous to 
‘ing the fatal spring. 
be the case, a trembli 
that portion of the party who had never before 
4 @ similar exhibition. The old hands, 
the regular Qui His (a nickname given to 
Bengalees,) stood perfectly unmoved. They 
were aware of what was about to follow. The 
snake, thus painfully poised, began a sort of 
bounding up and down, keeping it eyes steadily 
fixed on the musician, almost in ‘time to the 


tune he was pleying: Europeans, who had 
never visited British India, tbe the 
fact ; but those who have been the . east, 


will bear me out in the truth a ae 
assertion. The cobra capella actually 

for several minutes on its tail, apparently 
charmed with the uncouth music the juggler 
was playing. In the meantimethe native boy 
stole round, and on a certain signal given by 
his master, suddenly dropped the kedgeree 
pot on the snake. A strong, waxed cloth was 
passed under it, drawn up, and tied. The 
fatigued musician got up, salamed to the com- 
pany, and carried his captive into the house, 
where he had several others similarly impri- 
soned. In about half an hour the same thing 
was repeated with precisely similar effect. 
Out of the four snakes said to lurk in the gar- 
den one only escaped his fascination ; and this 
one failure he ascribed to the presence of an 
evil eye a our followers. Even in these 
remote parts the same superstition respecting 


and wonders, which I shall not, however, set 


down. Had I not seen them I should not have 
believed them; I cannot, therefore, expect 
that my readers should do so, and will not 
risk my reputation for veracity by relating 
pag desirous of seeing a combat bet 
irous ing a ween 
a snake and its inveterate enemy, the mun- 
a (an animal similar to the ichneumon of 
gypt,) I requested the charmer to exhibit a 
fight of the kind. He instantly consented (as 
every one of these men carry not only snakes, 
but mungoozes with them,) and led us out into 
the compound—the field attached to almost 


i- |every house in cantonments. Having expres- 


our fears lest any of the party might be 
injured by the reptile, he proposed that the 
exhibition should take place under an enormous 
pheasant-coop of worked wire, which was lying 
unused in the court-yard. This arrangement 
was acceded to, and, at our suggestion, the 
snake first taken in the morning was 
for the encounter. The mouth of the vessel 
in which he was enclosed was placed under 
the edge of the coop, and the covering sud- 
denly withdrawn. In a moment after the 
cobra capella darted out. The kedgeree-pot 
was then taken away, and the edges of the 
pheasantry let down. During two or three 
minutes the monster poked his nose all round 
the enclosure, evidently wishing to escape ; but, 
finding this impossible, he quietly coiled him- 
self up, freeing, however, his magnificent head 
from the folds, and remained in a sort of Jisten- 
ing attitude. me 

resently the man uced the mungooze, 
and let him in to his didnt: Never was 
I more surprised. This was the first time I 
had seen one. I had expected to behold a 
somewhat powerful opponent. Never could I. 
have fancied that so small an animal would 
have dared to cope with serpents of the largest 
and deadliest kind; such, however, was the 
case. Fora time the mu ran about 
without going direct up tor the snake, which, 
however, having perceived its tormentor on 
its first entrance, had prepared to give him 
battle.. Suddenly the tiny creature, which 
seemed to be little more than a single mouth- 
ful to its adversary, saw the snake, and with- 
out hesitation ran at it. So apparently unequal 
a contest I never beheld. The cobra capella 
had reared itself, and spread out its hood, a - 
sort of fleshy cape it inflates when irritated, 
and which has given rise to its designation. 
The marks round its eyes resembled a pair of 
spectacles. Its marble-stained scales seemed 


the “ Evil Eye” exists, that tinges the minds all alive, as it raised itself some three feet high 


of half the students in the German Universi- 
ties. . 


to meet the attack of the little savage, whose 
fiery eyes seemed suddenly to glow like red- 


The next exhibition of his powers was given | hot cinders as it rushed towards its mighty 
ed than dismayed as the monster emerged | in the hall, when certainly he performed tricks| enemy, and bit it: The snake darted at it, 
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squeezed it, inflicted its dreadful wound, and 
then drew itself back. ‘The mungoore was 
evidently disabled. Faint, and almost dying, 
it retreated. Many of us fancied the battle 
over, and regretted the untimely end of the 
courageous little beast. After limping about 
for some minutes, and even lying down with 
exhaustion, the mungooze began to poke its 
nose on the grass. hat it swallowed none 
have ever been able to trace, though large 
rewards have been offered for the discovery. 
What the herb is which this little animal par- 
takes of none can tell, but certainly its effects 
are miraculous ; for, no sooner did the crea- 
ture imbibe the sought-for antidote, than it 
suddenly recovered its pristine strength, and 
again attacked the serpent. This scene was 
re-enacted no less than seven times; each 
time the cobra appearing weaker and weaker, 
till actually tired out. The mungooze at 
length succeeded in catching the monster by 
the throat, and destroying it, to the surprise 
and admiration of all present. 


— 
For “ The Friend.” 
EFFECTS OF 
CHARCOAL ON VEGETATION. 


Some of the gardeners and scientific men 
of Germany, have within a few years interest- 
ed themselves in a series of experiments upon 
this subject, conducted at the royal botanic 

ardens of Munich, by Edward Lucas of Er- 
urt, assistant gardener. ‘The results are 
highly curious, and may probably be turned 
to good account by cultivators in this country. 
Professor Zuccarini of Munich, mentions that 
by the use of charcoal, shoots of plants, leaves, 
parts of leaves, calyces, &c. may be made to 
grow, even of plants that seldom or never 
make rootsin the usual way of treatment. 

He states that Lucas, in the spring of 1839, 
discovered that several plants in a hot-house 
that were plunged in refuse of charcoal, 
showed an extraordinary vigour of growth, as 
soon as they had pushed their roots through 
the holes in the bottom of the pots, into this 
under stratum. This observation led to a set 
of experiments, which quite astonished him- 
self, and the scientific friends who encouraged 
him to prosecute them. 

He at first used the refuse of charcoal, too 
fine to be burnt, from which he sifted the 
coarser pieces by a coarse earth seive. He 
found that to answer best which had been 
exposed for some months to the influence of the 
air and weather. In such charcoal, unmixed 
with any other material, he succeeded the first 
Season in getting cuttings of many plants to 

row ; he names sixty-six kinds ; among them 

uphorbias, Begonias, Cacti, and other succu- 
lent plants, black pepper and the bread fruit. 
The unsuccessful experiments were few com- 
red with the successful. From parts of 
ves he succeeded in getting a considerable 
variety of plants to vegetate ; he enumerates 
twenty-nine, including a species of Euphorbia, 
two of Begonia, and the sweet potato. All the 
species of Gloxinia grew, even from a flower- 
stem oracalyx. A species of pine (Pinus ex- 
celsa,) grew from the oa 
He then mixed various kinds of earth with 


‘ts 


o 


the charcoal, and still had the moat eutreoedid 


subjected to this treatment, Were as much dis- 
tinguished by their luxuriance, as by the! 
more perfect development of their individual 
parts. ‘This was particularly the case with 
tuberous rooted plants, which besides their 
perfect,development, had also a much longer 
period of vegetation ; so that the difference in 
this respect, between those that were cultivat-|fresh in pure dry charcoal, for from eight to 
ed in their usual soil, and those which hada fourteen days. Radishes, parsnips, onions, 
mixture of charcoal, amounted to nearly two/|and the turnip-like roots of oxalis lasiandra, 
months, Orange trees with yellow leaves, | 
having had a layer of charcoal laid on after | filled one foot deep with pure charcoal ; the 
the upper surface of earth had been removed, | roots of tulips which had produced flowers in 
soon recovered their green colour ; this was | 
also the case with some other plants. He was|flowered again perfectly well late in the 
not. very particular as to the proportion of | autumn. 

earth he mixed with charcoal, but generally 
found half of each to do very well, always 
taking care that the coal had been exposed 
for some time to the weather, and that timely 
watering was never neglected, as the porosity 
of the earth causes it todry quickly. An old 
and sickly plant of the Doryanthes excelsa, 
which had been declining for two years, and 
had no roots left but one old and decayed one, 
was planted in one third charcoal. In three 
weeks it began to grow, and finally recovered 
perfectly. 


mentions that many gardeners not having 
succeeded in their experiments, charcoal had 
fallen into disrepute among them; but he be- 
lieves that in every case the failure was owing 
to the manner of applying it, orto the quality 
of the coal itself. He has found that in many 
cases, purticularly when used in pots, as soon 
as the capillary vessels of the charcoal are full, 
a farther supply of water is useless and injuri- 
ous; when mixed with soil, however, it requires 
more frequent watering. But the chief cause 
of failure was the fineness of the charcoal, by 
which its most valuable qualities,—capillarity, 
capability of condensing gases, and porosity, 
were lost. 


venty-two, some very difficult sorts to root, 
had grown in charcoal, since his last published 
essay. He mentions four kinds of magnolia, a 
myrtle, Canada pine, Indian azalea, an erica, 
the tendrils of a grape, the oleander, and two 
kinds of medicinal guaiacum. Among the 
plants he names, are species of the most op- 
posite families, and most of them rooted much 
easier than in sand or earth; with some, no 
trial of the usual methods of propagating had 


THE FRIEND. 





He says that all the plants he 





Lucas, in an essay written within a year, 


Many new plants, of which he names se- 


before been successful at the botanic garden 


of Munich. He had not made much use of 
charcoal in sowing seeds, but when applied, it 


had proved very efficacious. He had made 


experiments upon the fitness of charcoal for 


packing plants for transportation; and for 
this purpose some young chameedoreas, ferns, 
calceolarias, salvias, verbenas and young cab- 
bage and cucumber plants, some with moss 
round the roots, others without any covering, 
were put in dry or very slightly moistened 
charcoal, firmly pressed down, and the closed 
box placed for four weeks in an airy shed, on 
which the.sun shone for several hours ; at the 
expiration of this period, the palms and ferns 








































































were found ina very fresh state ; the calceola- 
rias and salvias had some yellow leaves, but 
had made young shvots; a species of petunia, 
even flowered on the box being opened; the 
verbeuas only had suffered, but were still alive ; 
the young cabbage and cucumber plants taken 
out of dung beds had rotted, but without injur- 
ing any of the plants lying beside them ; cut 
flowers of many diflereut sorts kept pertectly 


Zucce. attained a considerable size in a bed 
the spring, being planted in the same bed, 


To prove if any difference existed with 
respect to the efficacy of different sorts of 
charcoal, the garden inspector, M. Seitz, had 
charcoal made from eight kinds of wood, viz., 
oak, linden, ash, beech, alder, willow, elm and 
fir. They were found to have almost exactly 
similar effects. It was very different with 
animal charcoal, which in this experiment 
prodaced the most favourable results; many 
leaves rooted in them which had not succeeded 
in the wood charcoal, and some very soon pro- 
duced shoots. 

Zuccarini says that those leaves were found 
to vegetate most freely which had strong pro- 
minent veins. ‘The cut ends of these being 
placed in the charcoal, a small tuber or callos- 
ity formed upon the extremity of each. These 
attained the size of a large pea before putting 
out roots, and from them proceeded the germ 
or shoot which formed the new plant; each 
vein thus producing a separate plant. He found 
it of advantage as soon as the growth of the 
tuber was sufficiently advanced, to remove the 
cutting from the coal into a proper sort of 
mould, and, by this means, the little knob 
being able to provide its own nourishment, will 
prevent the untimely exhaustion of the parent 
leaf. If this precaution is delayed, an entire 
stoppage takes place in the growth; the knob 
produces neither roots nor buds, and dies; be- 
cause the parent leaf cannot yield any more 
nourishment ; and the charcoal appears to him 
to have a preserving and stimulating, rather 
than a nourishing quality. 

W. Neubert of Tiibingen discovers, how- 
ever, that by the use of charcoal, plants thrive 
permanently in much smaller pots than here- 
tofore. He had primulas, eight years old, 
with stems a foot and a half high, growing 
and blooming luxuriantly in pots of two inches 
diameter. He transplants them every autumn, 
and takes away half the ball of roots and all 
the side shoots, and is careful to keep them 
tolerably moist. He finds his plants (quite 
the reverse of Lucas’s experience,) produced 
much fewer roots than usual, and conjectures 
that this may be owing to his having used 
beach coal instead of fir, as Lucas did. 

Dr. Buchner undertakes to explain upon 
scientific principles, the wonderful effects of 
charcoal. He ascribes them in part to the 
power possessed by that substance of absorb- 
ing light and heat to a very great degree, in 
consequence of its dark colour and extreme 
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_ hold the first rank. Consequently, when long 
‘ exposed to atmospheric action, it imbibes ma- 


THE FRIEND. 1k 


Let all your animals be so well littered that 
their bed shall be dry and comfortable. Sides 
bedaubed and wet with excrements, must be 
both uncomfortable and unhealthy. 

Feed out your hay in small quantities at a 
time; the cattle relish better that which has 
just been before them, than that which they 
have fouled by their breath. Mix a variety of 
kinds together; fresh meadow hay, salt marsh 
hay, oat or barley straw, English hay ; these, 
or whatever other ingredients you may have, 
it is often well to mix thoroughly, and feed 
out to the stock. The proportions must be 
determined by the quantity of each that is to 
be consumed in the course of the winter; but 
make your calculations so as to have the food 
become better in quality towards spring, than 
it is in midwinter. 

All hay, before being fed out, should be well 
shaken up. ‘The more the straws cross each 
other, and the lighter they lay one upon the 
other, the better will they be masticated, and 
the more nourishment will they afford. 

Like their owners, cattle relish variety, and 
it is well to vary the kinds of food frequently ; 
a foddering of corn stalks or clover, daily, is 
relished not only by animals that are made to 
eat mean hay, but also by thase which are 
plentifully fed with hay of the finest quality. 

Roots are fed out profusely by some farmers 
to their stock. That they are valuable, no 
one doubts ; but we have sometimes thought 
that where more than a peck, or at most a 
peck and a half per day, is given to a cow, 
that the excess above this quantity is much 
less serviceable than the first peck. A large 
quantity is too loosening, and produces an irri- 
tation which causes much of the food to pass 
off too rapidly, and before it has given out the 
nourishment it would have furnished had it 
been longer retained. Where such results 
follow, though your stock may thrive, yet the 
keeping is expensive. We deem it doubtful 
whether the use of roots diminishes to any 
considerable extent the quantity of hay which 
an animal requires ; but where roots are used, 
meaner hay will answer the purpose, and the 
stock will come out in much better condition 
in the spring. : 

Be regular in your hours of feeding. This 
regularity contributes much to the quiet and 
contentment of all auimals. 

Keep the barn floor clean ; a broom should 
always be kept there, and frequently used. 
Save every thing that the stock can be made 
toeat. The time spent ia the barn in pre- 
paring the feed, and in keeping the animals 
clean and comfortable, is far from being 
thrown away. 

Water should always be in the barn yard, 
and it is desirable to have it under cover. 
The testimony in regard to the economy 
of chopping hay and straw, is strong aad full. 
—WN. E. Farmer. 








cconit ; and also to its capacity for absorb- 
tag sameaphanle air. Among all the bodies ca- 
pable of absorbing gases and vapors, charcoal 
has been proved by numerous experiments, to 





told of the snake’s power to charm birds. My 
grandfather having a mind to test the truth of 
such stories, thought he would watch the pro- 
gress of thi but being a humane man, he 
resolved to kill the snake before it despoiled 
the nest. The distressed mother meanwhile 
contioued her rapid movements and troubled 
cries, and he soon discovered that she went 
and came continually with something in her 
bill, from one particular tree—a white ash. 
The snake wound his way up; but the instant 
his head came near the nest, his folds relaxed, 
he fell rigid, and apparently lifeless. My 
grandfather made sure of his death by cutting 
off his head, and then mounted the tree to 
examine into the mystery. The saug little 
nest was filled with eggs, and covered with the 
leaves of the white ash / 

The little bird knew, if my readers do not, 
that contact with the white ash is deadly toa 
snake. This is no idle superstition; but a 
veritable fact in natural history. The Indians 
are aware of it, and twist garlands of white 
ash leaves around their ancles, as a protection 
against rattle shakes. Slaves often take the 
same precaution, when they travel through 
swamps and forests guided by the north star; 
or to the cabin of some poor white man, who 
teaches them to read and write by the light of 
pine splinters. 

I have never heard any explanation of the 
effect produced by the white ash ; but I know 
that settlers in the wilderness, like to have 
these trees around their log-houses, being con- 
vinced that no snake will voluntarily come 
near them. When touched with the boughs 
they are said to grow suddenly rigid, with 
strong convulsions ; after a while they slowly 
recover, but seem sickly for some time.—L. 
M. Child. 





































































ny qualities highly conducive to vigorous veg- 
eiatioa, and is the means of conveying to the 
roots of plants, besides light and heat, mtrogen, 
hydrogen and oxygen in great abundance. 

He remarks that for a long time it was ge- 
nerally supposed, that charcoal, as an inani- 
mate body, incapable of decay, contributed in 
no degree to the nourishment of plants, and 
that charcoal dust could only serve, at most, 
to make the earth looser and warmer. But 
Lucas found that the charcoal in which plants 
grew, by degrees underwent decomposition. 

Judging from the effects of charcoal on veg- 
etation, its antiseptic properties are of great 
importance. It has very little power of re- 
taining water; and this property deserves 
great attention, in respect to recovering the 
health of plants which have been injured by 
being in a clayey soil, or too freely watered, 
or after continued rain, or being in contact 
with manure not sufficiently decomposed. 

Lucas has not confined his experiments to 
coal. He has for six years been making use 
of snow in the germination of certain kinds of 
seeds, chiefly those ofalpine plants. He first 
put into pots a portion of earth, the most suit- 
able to the kind of plant to be cultivated ; then 
a layer of snow, then the seed, and covered it 
with another layer of snow. He then set them 
in a box covered with glass, and placed it ina 
temperature of 59° to 60° Fah., in which the 
snow melted. Many of the seeds germinated 
intwo days. He ever succeeded with the 
purple crotalaria, which he had never done 
before by any other method. After germina- 
tion, he sprinkles a little sand over the seed. 

Professor I. Liebig, of Giessen, who has 
devoted so much learned research to agricul- 
tural chemistry, is of opinion, “ that the loose 
formation of the snow, which allows of an un-|also of the importance of making the barn 
interrupted admission of oxygen; the exclu-|comfortable. Without feed, and comfortable 
sion of those foreign agents which are always| lodging, stock will not thrive. But these 
found in a soil that contains corrupted vegeta-|alone are not all that the farmer may pro- 
ble matter ; and finally the volatile alkali of| fitably allow to his domestic animals. 
the snow,—all these causes combined, effect} Kindness, or gentleness in the general treat- 
the remarkable appearance of germination in| ment of all animals, is quite conducive to their 
this process.” enjoyment and thrift; we therefore recom- 
mend the employment of kind tones and gen- 
tle action towards the inmates. of the barn. 
No matter how large your outlay of kindness, 
for the investment will yield a good interest. 

The card curry-comb, exciting the ac- 
tion of the skin, help to increase the circula- 
tion, and to give health and vigour to the ani- 
mal. The cow being generally confined to 
the yard in winter, and accustomed to but 
little exercise, requires carding and rubbing 
more than the ox, whose exercise will open 
the pores of the skin and help to keep up good 
circulation throughout the system. And yet 
it is the oz, that goes into company with his 
owner, whose hide is rubbed down with elbow 
grease; while the cow, needing it more, is 
seldom thus favoured. A good carding, each 


morning, will be found economical foed for 
your beasts. 


CARE OF STOCK. 


At seasonable times, we have spoken of the 
producing and gathering in of hay, roots, &c. ; 


—_ 

Remarkable case of Instinct in a Bird.— 
One of the most remarkable cases of instinc- 
tive knowledge in birds, was related by my 
grandfather who witnessed the fact with his 
own eyes. He was attracted to the door, one 
summer day, by a troubled twittering, indicat- 
ing distress and terror. A bird who had built 
her nest in the tree near the door, was flying 
back and forth with the utmost speed, uttering 
wailing cries as she went. He was at last at 
a loss to account for her strange movements ; 
but they were soon explained, by the sight of 
a snake, slowly winding up the tree. 

Animal magnetism was then unheard of; 
and whosoever had dared to menfion it, would 
doubtless have been hung on Witch’s Hill, 
without benefit of clergy, Nevertheless, mar- 
vellous and unaccountable stories have been 


“ Those whom God hath freed from the 
bondage of Popery, should strive to free them- 
selves from all the remnants thereof; but if 
they cleave still to any of them, God in judg- 
ment may bring the whole upon them again.” 
—Archbishop Usher. 












THE PATH OF DUTY. 
Gems are glittering bright before me, 
India’s treasures are arou 
Flowers of brightest hues are o'er me, 
Biooming on enchanted ground. 


But these gilded baits of pleasure, 
From a foreigo land unknown, 
May not—dare not—be my treasure, 
gh I dwell a pilgrim lone! 


Rather let the desert hide me, 
"Till the chastening hand of Love, 
To a better home shall guide me, 
With a radiance from above. 


Earth-born joys, how soon they leave us, 
With an aching, wounded heart ; 

Planting thorns that rankling grieve us 
With a deep and cruel smart! 


Oh, then, withering buds of beauty, 
Smile not thus to bind me here, 

For the lonely path of duty, 
Must be mine—though dark and drear. 


Israel’s Shepherd! gently lead me, 
Where sweet Shiluh’s waters flow ; 
In the lowly valley feed me, 
Where thy flocks in safety go. 


Teach me to thy voice to hearken, 
Humbly following thy behest, 

Then, when night the earth shall darken, 
Take me to thy fold of rest! 


= 
Translated for “‘ The Friend.” 
ADORATION. 
From the German of Cramer. 


How shall my thoughis to Him ascend 
Who doth with love creation fill,— 
My King, my Father, and my Friend ? 
{ call; but he is silent still ! 

O, when dear Saviour shall I see, 

My seeking spirit joined to thee? 

Thy wonderous workmanship of light, 
Whose glory tongue hath never told, 

Make manifest thy matchless might, 
Thy wisdom and thy love unfold. 

My thoughts they fill, bat human speech 

Creation’s beauties may not reach ! 


What perfect praise my soul shall move 
When I behold thee as thou art! 
Creation's paths, which plainly prove 
Thy glory, though beheld in part, 
The workings of Omniscient might, 
Are but thy shadows, not thy light! 


Thee throughout nature I behold, 

And praise thee in a faltering tone ; 
But could my spirit-wings unfold, 

And bear me nearer to thy throne, 
Midst streams of joy which flow from thee, 
Glorious my voice of praise should be ! 


Had I with white-robed seraphs place, 
Whcre worship flows unceasingly,— 
Could I behold my Saviour’s fuce, 
As all the blessed ones can see,— 
My heart which lisps in childish voice, 
Should in maturity rejoice ! 


Thy voice of mercy speaks within, 

Or washings which can make me white ; 
Of free forgiveness for the sin, 

Which shaded oft thy inner Light; 
Then what can I ask more of thee; 
Since thy own Spirit teacheth me! 


Within my soul thy heavenly ray 
Continues still its light to shed, 

A morning-dawn to endless day ;— 
Soon shall the sunny noon be spread ; 

Then full of thee my soul shall raise 

The seraph song of perfect praise ! 


THE FRIEND. 


_ For The Friend.” | Eminent Shoemakers.— Linnwus, the found-| ment, from the whole assembled population of 
the town, a simultaneous and deafening shout 
broke forth. A similar manifestation of popu- 
lar feeling is recorded at Milan, occasioned by 
the self same astonishing spectacle, accom- 
panied in the latter instance with a general 
“ Huzzah! vivent les astronomes!” The 
eclipse was also viewed from the Superga, 
near Tourin, by our Astronomer Royal, —— 
Airy, apparently under less favourable cir- 
cumstances. We have yet heard of no astro. 
nomer witnessing from a great elevation in 
the Alps the shadow striding from peak to 
peak, or blotting in secession the fair fields 
of North Italy. Such an exhibition must 
have been perhaps the sublimest which the 
eye of man can ever witness as a mere phy- 
sical phenomenon.— London Atheneum. 


er of the science of botany, was apprenticed 
to a shoemaker in Sweden, but afterwards 
taken notice of, in consequence of his ability, 
and sent to college. 

David Pareus, the elder, who was after- 
wards a celebrated Professor of Theology at 
Heidelburg, Germany, was at one time appren- 
ticed to a shoemaker. 

Joseph Pendrell, who died some time since, 
at Gray’s Buildings, London, and who was a 
profound and scientific scholar, leaving an ex- 
cellent library, was bred and pursued through 
life the business of a shoemaker. 

Hans Sachs, one of the most famous of the 
early poets, was the son of a tailor; served an 
apprenticeship to a shoemaker, and afterwards 
became a weaver, in which he continued. 

Benedict Baddouin, one of the most learned 
men of the sixteenth century, was a shoe- 
maker, as likewise was his father. This man 
wrote a treatise on the shoemaking of the 
ancients, which he traced up to the time of 
Adam himself! 

To these may be added those ornaments of 
literature, Holcroft, the author of the Critic, 
and other works; Gifford, the founder and for 
many years the editor of the London Quar- 
terly Review, one of the most profound schol- 
ars, and elegant writers of the age; and 
Bloomfield, the author of the “ Farmer’s Boy,” 
and other works, all of whom were shoemak- 
ers, and the pride and admiration of the lite- 
rary world. 

John Brand, Secretary of the London Anti- 
quarian Society, and author of several learned 
works, was originally a shoemaker, but found 
means to complete his studies at Oxford. 

Winckelman, the learned German antiqua- 
ry, was the son of a shoemaker, and was for 
some time engaged in the same employment, 
but finally burst from his obscurity, and be- 
came a professor of belles lettres. He was 
the friend and correspondent of the most 
learned men of his time. 

Fox, the founder of the sect called Quakers, 
was the son of a weaver, and apprenticed to 
a shoemaker and grazier. 

Roger Sherman, the American statesman, 
was apprenticed to a shoemaker, and found 
ample time during his minority to acquire a 
stock of knowledge that assisted him in the 
acquisition of fame and fortune.—Late Paper. 


























Total Eclipse of the Sun, July 8, 1842.— 
We have been indulged with the perusal of a 
private letter from that excellent astronomer, 
Francis Baily, Esq., giving amaccount of this 


superb phenomenon, as witnessed by himself 


at Pavia, [in Italy,] over which town the line 
of central darkness exactly passed. The ap- 
pearances were every way extraordinary, 
unexpected, and most singular. At the mo- 
ment when the total obscuration commenced, 
a brilliant crown of glory encircled the moon, 
like the aureola which the catholic painters 
append to their saints. Suddenly, from the 
border of the black and labouring moon, thus 
singularly enshrined, burst forth, at three 
distinct points, within the aureola, purple or 
lilac flames, visible to every eye / At this mo- 
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The Norfolk Herald states, that the “late 


Richard Carney, Esq.” of Norfolk county, 
has bequeathed legacies to different benevo- 
lent institutions, amounting together to 13,000 
dollars ; and also emancipated all his slaves, 
six in number, and gave to each 15 dollars, 
with a request that they should emigrate to 
Liberia. 


> 


Marriep, on Fifth-day, the 29th olt., at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, in Lower Rochester, Joun L. Fousem, 





of Epping, to Mary Ann Berne, of Dover, N. H. 


————————————————— 
Disp, in Canton, Washington co., Indiana, on the 
10th day of the Sixth mo., 1842, Peninan ALBERTsoN; 


a member of Blue River Monthly Meeting ; daughter 


of Phineas and Rebecca Albertson, aged about 33 
years ; after a severe illness of short duration. It was 
her endeavour to be useful in Society, and as a teacher 
of youth; and this appeared to be a consolation to her 
in the hour of affliction. She wus frequently engaged 
in prayer, and a few hours before her departure, ex- 
that she believed she had been permitted, 
through the course of the preceding night, to have a 
foresight of the blessed prospect before her. Her last 
words were nearly these, “ Lord, let thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
, on the morning of the 27th ult., Hannan Par- 
Ker, aged 61 years; a member of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting. suddenly See to meet the 
room of souls, there is ground for the consoling 
hopé to survivors, that she had her lamp trimmed, end 
light burning, ready to enter into the marriage supper 
of the Lamb, our Lord, through whom alone she hoped 
for redemption and final salvation. 
—_, of aro consumption, on the 27th ult., 
Resecea L., wife 


George Gaskill, of Burlington, 
New Jersey, and daughter of John Sébeaneagelly o¢ 


Philadelphia, in the 3ist year of her age. This inter- 
ae oung woman was much beloved by a large cir- 
cle of friends ; and it is greatly to be desired, that whilst 
they partake of the consolation which is mercifully 
mingled in this bereavement, they may be stimulated 
by the example of her latter days, to make their peace 
with God while opportunity is graciously afforded. 
Having felt the necessity of preparation for the final 
and solemn change, she was favoured availingly to seek 
an ever- Helper, who was pleased to on 
His work secretly within her. The day before her 
death, while giving directions relative to the disposition 
of various valuable articles, she remarked to a friend, 
that she had not left the most important work to this 
time; and that it had been going on when they knew 
little about it. After this, being exhausted, she had lit- 
tle ability to converse ; though, she remarked, that there 
was much she could say, if she had strength. Having 
attained a state of peaceful resignation, she departed 
this life in great serenity, leaving her afflicted friends 
comforted with the belief that she is an inheritor of the 
precious promises given to those who love the appear- 
ing of the Lord Jesus. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
’ A WORD IN SEASON. 


In looking over some manuscripts of the last 
century, | have found a paper purporting to 
be a copy of an address by the late Samuel 
Fothergill, to his neighbours, during the win- 
ter of 1756, a time of great difficulty to the 
poor in England. It is written in that pecu- 
liar and unflinching language, which charac- 
terized this eminent minister of the gospel ; 
and perhaps it may not be unprofitably revived 
at the present time, when the wants of our 
own suflering poor are likely to present strong 
claims on the sympathies of those who have 
hearts to feel, during the approaching incle- 
ment season. Let us remember too, that even 
in Philadelphia we have need to behold with 
blushing and confusion of face,— yea, and with 
distress also,—the crowds of attendants on the 
theatres, and other places of vain and profitless 
amusement, and the large amount of money 
wantonly lavished in dissipation, which might 
go far towards alleviating the condition of our 
suffering fellow-creatures. 

The effects of the five or six places of thea- 
trical entertainment in this city on the youth, 
who are contiaually enticed to frequent them, 
are lamentable indeed. Sad is it to see the 
numbers of abandoned, miserable boys, and 
tawdry, wretched creatures of the other sex, 
who nightly crowd the pavements before the 
doors of these nurseries of vice and crime; 
and it would well serve the cause of Christian 
morality, could our legislature be prevailed 
upon to close forever these polluted places. 

We have got rid of lotteries in Pennsylva- 
nia; we are apparently, though gradually, 

ing the tide of drunkenness; we have 
long ago cleared our skirts of internal slavery ; 
and why may we not trust, that the day will 
come, when the commonwealth founded by 
William Penn may not harbour the nuisance 
of a single play-actor within its borders !— 
Then we might hope to have fewer miseries 
to relieve, and larger means wherewith to do 
it. Ww. 
A few Hints, addressed to the Inhabitants 

of Warrington. 


The present distress of our poor neighbours, 
justly demands our attention, and ought to ex- 
cite in our minds a proper disposition to re- 
lieve them, accompanied with gratitude to 
that kind Providence who hath made us to 
differ from another. 

Sympathy with the distressed is painful, 
yet a pleasing sensation to those who consider 
the social duties of life necessary to be sus- 
tained with propriety, as one step towards a 
fellowship hereafter ; and every consideration 
should induce us to aspire after. 
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the day, are compelled to hear, without any 


*| possibility of relief, the ae cries of their 


children for bread, whic 
able to procure for them. 

That this is the state of many i us, 
is a most painful and certain truth, though 
perhaps neither thought of nor attended to by 
many, who in fulness of bread and ease, forget 
the anxiety of the poor. 

What attempts have we made to relieve 
them, and mitigate their sorrow and suffer- 
ing? I wish I could give a detail of many. 

Are the inhabitants unable to administer 
relief to their poor neighbours? Are their 
circumstances such as render it difficult for 
them to sustain the necessary duties of socie- 
ty? I believe otherwise. 

Have we not had among us for many weeks 
a gang of Players, vagabonds, declared such 
by the laws of the land ? 

Cannot we find money enough to squander 
away upon them, to supply their luxury, and 
pay them for corrupting our youth? 

We can spare, as | am credibly informed, 
from eight to fifteen pounds a night, support- 
ing at the expense probably of some hundred 
pounds [per annum] these scandalous vaga- 
bonds, in defiance of every awful sanction of 
laws divine and human, and hear unmoved 
the cries, and see the tears of our starving 
poor, who mourn for the relief we thus lavish 
away. Is this a loan to the Lord, which we 
might hope himself would repay ? 

Who will hesitate a moment, on reflection, 
whether it be not more consistent with our 
duty and interest, to turn this stream of pro- 
fusion into the families of the poor? Banish 
these vermin from amongst us, approve our- 
selves capable of rational and religious consi- 
derations, and thereby will be suggested to us, 
in a time of need, the calm, peaceful evidence, 
of our having been “ good stewards of the 
manifold mercies of God.” 

Inquire not who is the author of these re- 
marks, but whether they are true. 


alas! they are not 


For “ The Friend.” 
GOSPEL CHARACTERISTICS. 


The new covenant is distinguished from the 
old by the enunciation of practical doctrines, 
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all truth. It is in harmony with the declara- 
tion of the beloved disciple, “ and ye need not 
that any man teach you; but as the same 
anointing teacheth you of all things, and is 
truth, and is no lie ;” and also with that of 
the apostle to the Hebrews, “ that God, who 
at sundry times and in divers manners spake 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by his Son.” All 
these passages are intended to mark no tran- 
sient communication from Heaven to one man, 
for the benefit of the rest of the world, but they 
point out that under the gospel, every member 
of the flock of Christ, has the privilege of 
hearing him in his inward and spiritual ap- 
pearance. He hath m unto us; and he 
will continue to speak unto the faithful to the 
end of the world. The new covenant had 
been spoken of as belonging to a period when 
the lion should lie down with the kid, and 
when nothing should hurt or destroy ; and it 
was ushered in with the anthem of “ glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will towards men.” In accordance with the 
spirit which marks the prophecies, and breath- 
ed in the angelic song, were the injunctions 
of our Saviour to his disciples, that they should 
not resist evil, that they should love their 
enemies, bless them that hated them, and 
pray for those that used them despitefully. 
Having, under the gospel dispensation, union 
and communion with the Prince of Peace, we 
shall, as a necessary consequence, if we are 
faithful, become more and more leavened into 
his Spirit, wherein love will be the covering 
of our minds, and we shall learn to bear 
hardness with patience, submit to wrong with- 
out anger, and be brought earnestly to desire 
the present and everlasting welfare even of 
those who treat us despitefully and persecute 
us. Having thus become members of the body 
of Christ, partaking of his grace and good 
spirit, we shall find him dispensing to us, as he 
sees meet, those gifts which he has received 
for men. Not all gifts in the ministry ; but 
qualifications for various services and stations 
in his flock and family, which are to be used 
only when, and as, the Master points out. 
When any have been employed by him in his 
warfare, the work being effected, the weapon 
is to be returned into his armory. If any 


which ee merk it as the gospel of| presume to enter the spiritual conflict, without 
peace a 


salvation, intended to effect a-spi- 
ritual reformation, and to introduce a spiritual 
worship amongst men. When the prophet, 
speaking in the name of the Lord, foretold 
the introduction of the new dispensation, he 
declares, “this shall be the covenant that I 
will make with the house of Israel; after 
those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law 
in their inward parts, and write it on their 
hearts ; and will be their God, and they shall 


If we are blessed with hearts susceptible of | pe my people. And they shall teach no more 


such impressions, to mitigate their distress 
will necessarily be our endeavour, if happily 
their burden may be made lighter through 
our assistance. - . 

These remarks arise from the general com- 
plaints and cries of our suffering poor, which 
indeed are loud and piercing, through the want 
of bread; circumstances the most painful, 
when not a few parents, after the labour of 


every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lord; for they 
shall all know me, from the least of them unto 
the greatest of them, saith the Lord: for I 
will forgive their iniquity, and I will remem- 
ber their sin no more.” With this promise 


agreeth well the saying of our Saviour, when 
he declared, that the Spirit of Truth should be 
in the disciples, and should guide them into 


his order, they go without the heavenly ar- 
mour, and however their weapons may seem 
to resemble those which are carried by 
the faithful, they will be found wholly ineffec- 
tual in the warfare against sin and corruption. 
To those who have any true perception of the 
nature and ground of gospel ministry, how 
absurd the idea seems, of educating children 
for that office. We,who know not the heart, 
undertake to select instruments for the Mas- 
ter; we, who are unable to do any good thing 
of ourselves, dare to think we can qualify 
others for his service, and then presume to set 
them at work for him. 

John Dobbs, who was born near Carrick- 
fergus, in the year 1656, was the eldest son 
of Richard Dobbs, a justice of the peace for 
the county of Antrim, and a man of consider- 
able property and influence. He had high 
views for his son, and calculated that with the 
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strong natural abilities which John early in| trated, endeavoured, first by.the force of argu- 
life displayed, he might rise to become a! ment, by persuasion, and by flatiery, to cause 
bishop. With this expectation, he gave his| him to break off his connection with Friends ; 
son the advantages of a good education ; and|and when this failed, treated him with great 
could not forbear, at times, speaking of what|severity. But John, who had’ made his elec- 


he considered the most desirable post for|t 


him. When John was but about eleven years |sense of religious duty, was neither to be sha- 
of age, he overheard his father express this' ken by the enticements of worldly advantages, 
desire ; and the reflection arose in his mind:|by the desire he felt to gratify a beloved pa- 
“It isa great concern to take the care of|rent, nor from the natural wish of escaping 
other men’s souls upon me: it is well if [ can | from the sufferings he was called on to endure. 
He was at one time kept a prisoner in the 
Being of a serious turn of mind, the com-|house for several months; and during that 
pany and conversation of those who were loose | period, for not pulling off his hat when they 
and dissipated, became exceedingly burthen-/| met, his father beat him over the head with 
some to him. ‘To complete his education, he! great fury with a cane. The injury he received 
was sent to Oxford. Whilst he was on his | brought on a fever, and although he recovered 
way, a fellow-traveller incidentally mention- therefrom, at times he suffered from the effect 
ing that some were not willing to send their) of this violence as long as he lived. His mo- 
children thither, lest their morals should be| ther, who through all his trials was his faith- 
corrupted, the information excited serious ful friend, protecting him as far as she was 
alarm in his mind. When be entered the able, soon afier was taken sick and died. 


look after my own.” & 


schools, he found that the conduct of many of'| 
the students justified all that had been said of 
their looseness in morals, indolence and folly. 
In vain did John, in integrity and zeal, endea- 
vour to turn the conversation of these to im- 
proving subjects; he could accomplish no 

ood end with respect to them, and being 
fearful of his own stability, he requested lib- 
erty to leave the college, and return to his 
father’s house. This he obtained: but the 
company who were brought there by his fa- 
ther’s station in civil society, occasioned this 
young seeker after purity and peace, great 
sorrow of heart. Degraded by intemperance 
and other vicious habits, they were little cal- 
culated to instruct or interest “him, and he 
accordingly kept as much ‘as he could out of 
their society. 

He now lived much retired, endeavouring 
to walk before his heavenly Father in great 
circumspection and innocence. His mother, 
Dorothy Dobbs, had become united in mem- 
bership with the Religious Society of Friends, 
and from her Christian conversation and de- 
portment, he was inclined to regard the prin- 
ciples which she had adopted with a favour- 
able eye. He read with interest some of 
the religious writings of different members 
amongst Friends; but declined all intentions 
of entering into their community. His father, 
indeed, although he allowed his wife to attend 
their meetings, declared he would turn any 


of his children from under the paternal roof] faithfully warned his son, who became a mer- 


who should do so. 

Thus things continued until about the nine- 
teenth year of his age, when he attended a 
meeting appointed by Thomas Docwra, a 
ministering Friend from England. The min- 
istry at this meeting was attended with such 


baptising power and authority, that John was/| property he was grasping after, would escape 
effectually reached; and being convinced of|from his hands. This prospect was after- 


the truth of the doctrine delivered, he soon 
after joined in membership with the Society 


of Friends. This step brought great tribula-|/new covenant dispensation,—faithful to his 


tion and sorrow upon him, through the 
sition of his family and friends, particularly 
his father. He had beena ral favourite ; 


but now their conduct towards him was chang-| and benefactor to general society, and an use- 
ed. His father, whose hopes and expectations | ful and dedicated member of the church mili- 
oa his behalf, seemed now likely to be frus-|tant. To preserve his peace of mind,—to 
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his claim to that wealth which would have 
exalted him in the view of the world; and in 
return for this dedication, durable riches and 

righteousness appeared to be his portion on 

earth, and he had a humble hope, that as he 

continued faithful to the end, he would be 

permitted to find-his treasure laid up for him 

in the mansions of rest. He was endowed 

with bright talents, but although oceupying 

them industriously under the direction of his 

inward Teacher, he shrunk from popularity, 

and sought not the applause of men. He was 
not called to the work of vocal ministry, but 

he exercised his gifts in the religious Society 

of which he was a member, and by his con- 
duct and conversation was a preacher of righ- 
teousness. As such, he had attained a far 
higher and more dignified station, than that 
which his father had coveted for.him. 

Having lived in the spirit of the gospel, he 
was enabled to die in the full participation of 
its glorious hopes. His family, and some of 
his friends, were permitted to witness the se- 
renity, thankfulness and joy, which, as the 
solemn termination drew near, covered his 
spirit. His mind was turned at the closing 
hour to consider the difference between the 
covenant of the law, and that of the gospel ; 
and his lips were opened to point this out to 
those around his bed. He quoted the few first 
verses of the first chapter of the Hebrews: 
“ God who at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners spake in times past unto the fathers by 
the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed 
heir of all things, by whom also he made the 
worlds; who being the brightnesss of his 
glory, and the express image of his person, 
and upholding all things by the word of his 
power, when he had by himself purged our 
sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty 
on high.” After finishing his remarks, he 
almost immediately expired; being in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age. 


| keep the favour of his Lord,—he had given up 






























ion, from what he believed to be a clear 


John now felt the continuance at his father’s 
house so disagreeable to himself and others, 
that he left it; and going to London, placed 
himself with Charles Marshall. Here he was 
instructed in chemistry and medical know- 
ledge ; after which he returned to Ireland, 
and became a practitioner of reputation and 
success. 

His father continued to the last in the same 
bitter spirit towards him, leaving the family 
estate to his younger son, charged with an 
annuity of ten pounds per annum for John, “ to 
keep him from starving, or relying on this 
seducing people for support.” ‘lhe heir was 
wasteful and extravagant, and out of this am- 
ple property, the annuity was but poorly paid. 

Believing that the will of his father was 
illegal, the friends of John Dobbs urged him 
to apply to the law for the remedy of the 
wrong he had received ; and offered him the 
pecuniary aid requisite. He accordingly 
commenced legal proceedings ; but not feel- 
ing that quiet and inward peace, which above 
every thing else in this life he coveted, he 
withdrew the suit, and confided himself and 
his cause to Providence. He made a wise and 
happy matrimonial connection ; and by the 
industrious exercise of his talents, he gained a 
comfortable independence for himself and his 
family. 

Contented with his circumstances in life, he 
made no efforts to acquire great riches, and 


— 
For “ The Friend.” 
THE ANCIENT GROUND. 


Meetings for the worship of Almighty God, 
and for the administration of church discipline, 
were instituted by Divine Wisdom ; and under 
the government of Christ the blessed Head, 
they bring into usefulness the gifts and expe- 
rience of the members, and promote their 
growth and the love and strength of the body 
at large. In the goodness of our Heavenly 
Father, provision is made for the performance 
of all the duties pertaining to our respective 
statures in the church. This provision is in 
the immediate appearance, operation and di- 
rection of the Spirit of Christ in the heart. 
It is not by a profession of the doctrine of the 
Spirit’s teaching, but by daily obedience to it, 
that our religious duties can be performed. 
The outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon all 
flesh, sons and daughters, was foretold as the 
distinguishing trait of the Christian dispensa- 
tion; and when our Saviour had nearly ful- 
filled his mission, he said, * It is expedient for 
you that I go away ; for if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you; but if I 


chant and embarked largely in trade, to mo- 
derate his desires, and to restrain himself in 
the pursuit of wealth. Through the enlight- 
ening influence of the Teacher of the new 
covenant dispensation, this concerned father 
was enabled to foretell to his son, that the 


wards fully realized. 
Rich in the distinguishing graces of the 


Creator,—full of charity and of fruits 
towards his fellow-creatures, John Dobbs con- 
tinued through a long life to be an ornament 
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depart, I will send him unto you; and when 
he is come, he will reprove the world of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment. Howbeit 


when he the Spirit of Truth is come he will 


guide you into all truth.” The same Com- 


forter, or Spirit of Truth that reproves the 


world of sin, is the guide of the disciple of 


Christ into all truth. But how generally do 
Christian professors disregard, or disbelieve 
the immediate teachings of the Holy Spirit. 
They admit the doctrine as it stands in the 
Bible, but do not appear to think the Spirit is to 
teach them, or that they are to wait, or look for 
it, to guide them into all truth—-that this be- 
longed to the apostles’ days, and all we now 
have to do is to read and believe what it did 
for them. But the promise applies to mankind 


.at large, to the end of the world, according to 


the will of God, and the condition in which 
we stand. The Apostle Paul writing to the 
Corinthian converts, says, ‘* Now there are 
diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit—there 
are differences of administration, but the same 
Lord—and there are diversities of operations, 
but it is the same God that worketh all in all. 

“ But the manifestation of the Spirit is 
given tu every man to profit withal.” 

And after reciting various gifts, he says, 
“ But all these worketh that one, and the 
self same Spirit, dividing to every man seve- 
rally as he will.” 

These passages go to show, that in the view 
of the apostle every member receives his gift, 
and the ability to exercise that gift from the 
Holy Spirit of God. 

The constitution and order of the church is 
thus described : ‘* By one Spirit, are we all bap- 
tized into one body, whether we be Jews or 
Gentiles, whether we be bond or free, and 
have been all made to drink into one Spirit. 

‘“‘ For the body is not one member but many. 

“ If the foot shall say, because I am not the 
hand, 1 am not of the body, is it therefore not 
of the body? And if the ear shall say, because 
I am not the eye, I am not of the body, is, it 
therefore not of the body? If the whole body 
were an eye, where were the hearing? If the 
whole were hearing, where were the smell- 
ing.? 

‘ But now hath God set the members, every 
one of them in the body, as it hath pleased 
him. 

* And if they were all one member, where 
were the body? But now are they many 
members, yet but one body; and the eye can- 
not say to the hand, I have no need of thee ; 
nor again the head to the feet, I have no need 
of you. 
the body which seem to be more feeble are 
necessary. And those members of the body 
which we think to be less honourable, upon 
these we bestow more abundant labour; and 
our uncomely parts have more abundant come- 

i For our comely parts have no need ; 
but God hath tempered the body together, 
having given more abundant honour to that 
part which lacked; that there should be no 
schism in the body; but that the members 
should have the same care one for another. 
And whether one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it; or, one member be honour- 
ed, all the members rejoice with it.” 













Nay, much more, those members of 


‘not possessed very strong natural talents, or 


What beauty, harmony and strength there 
is in a body thus constituted and tempered, all 
its many members performing their respect- 
ive functions under the influence which flows 
from one Head. By this description of the 
apostle, it is plain that the control of the body 


is not in one member, nor in any number of 


the members, independent of the Head ; and 
that in Christ’s church there can be no 
lording one over another. In another Epistle, 
he says, that the diversity of gifts are given, 
and to be occupied, that “ we henceforth be no 
more children tossed to and fro, and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine, by the 
slight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby 
they lie in wait to deceive; but speaking the 
truth in love, may grow up into Him in all 
things, which is the Head, even Curust: 
rom whom the whole body fitly joined to- 
gether, and compacted by that which every 


joint supplieth, according to the effectual 


working of the measure of every part, [that is 
the measure of grace which every part re- 
ceives,] maketh increase of the body, unto the 
edifying of itself in love.” ‘Thus it appears 
that every member is to grow up into Christ 
in all things, not into man, and is not to be 
carried about by winds of doctrine, the 
slight, or cunning craftiness of ambitious men, 
who, like Diotrephes, may love to have the 
pre-eminence, but all are to “ walk worthy of 
the vocation wherewith we are called, with 
all lowliness and meekness, forbearing one an- 
other in love, endeavouring to keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace ;” “ being kind 
one to another, tender hearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God for Christ’s sake has 
forgiven you.” 

If the members are not to be carried about by 
every wind of doctrine, it must be obligatory 
upon them to stand firm against some winds ; 
and here will appear the importance of acting 
under the direction of the Spirit which search- 
eth all things, yea, the deep things of God, and 
furnishes the spiritual man with clearness of 


judgment, and strength to turn the battle to 


the gate, and earnestly to contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints. Those who are 
kept in all lowliness of mind, and meekness, 
relying upon the Great Head, and “ Comman- 
der of the people,” have nothing to fear, for 
in the Christian warfare, the battle is the 
Lord’s,.and he can not only defend his sol- 
diers, but he will give them the victory when 
his time arrives ; which the fearful and unbe- 
lieving, and those who turn back in the day 
of conflict, will not partake of. 

It has been remarkable, what excellent wis- 
dom and judgment, have been given to mem- 
bers of the church,—even to some who have 


much learning—and how this sound judgment 
has been preserved even to old To what 
can we attribute it, but the steady practice of 
waiting upon the Lord until he appears, and 
afresh gives them the judgment which they 
are to deliver to others. Many of the ancient 
men and women with whom we have been 
conversant, placed their reliance for guidance 
wholly upon the Wonderful Counsellor ; and 
even when matters of a mixed temporal cha- 
racter, were to be decided on, the uniform 































habit of deliberation, and pausing for a renew- 
ed religious feeling, has uot only been their 
preservation out of error, which the hasty, 
and those who trust in the arm of flesh, often 
fall into, but they have many times been fur- 
nished with counsel which has aided others, 
and the cause at large. How dignified is this 
state of solid, reverent waiting before the 
Lord, in the affairs of the church, with the 
mind directed to him in faith, that he will 
guide them by His eye, or the gentle impres- 
sions of his blessed Spirit, like the pointing of 
the finger. Many words, and profitless dis- 
putations and discussions, are saved by this 
excellent way of silent waiting. Time is ne- 
cessary for things to open in the mind with 
gradual clearness; and as divine light and 
life arise, the creature becomes prepared to 
speak in the authority of Truth—and others 
are also prepared to hear and to receive what 
the Truth has furnished. ‘Thus all may be 
brought to see, eye to eye, and a confusion 
and strife of tongues are prevented. It then 
requires but a small number, comparatively, to 
speak to, and settle a point ; yet it is pleasant 
to have the mouths of those who keep rank, 
opened in counsel and judgment, whether 
many or few. Notwithstanding some are scat- 
tering from the true foundation, and some who 
never were built upon it are leaving the So- 
ciety, | believe there is a deep concern on 
the minds of many to keep to the ancient 
ground ; to seek more and more fervently after 
the good old way in which our fathers walked 
and found safety. Ancient zeal is reviving, a 
willingness to suffer reproach for a faithful 
avowal of the simplicity of the gospel of 
Christ is increasing——the sophistry of Beacon- 
ism, and all other spurious pretensions to cor- 
rect Scriptural interpretations, without refer- 
ence to, and in opposition to the illuminations 
of the Light of Christ, are losing their charm 
and force ; and amidst the wavering and insta- 
bility manifested by some, many in the prime 
and vigor of life, are turning to the Lord, and 
withdrawing their trust from man. As these 
dwell in lowliness of mind at the Master’s feet, 
they will be gradually instructed—their faith 
and knowledge will increase--they will be 
taught to handle shield and buckler, and an 
army will be thus raised and trained by the 
great Captain of Salvation. The signs of the 
times are ominous—commotions are in the 
world, and in-all religious Societies. “ Yet, 
once more, I shake not the earth only, but 
also heaven. And this word, yet once more, 
signifieth the removing of those things that are 
shaken, as of things that are made, that those 
things which cannot be shaken may remain.” 
In these shakings, men and women of tender 
conscience, who cannot find that which satis- 
fies the immortal soul, will be turned from 
the begeerty elements and the formal teach- 
ings of hired men, to seek their crucified yet 
risen Lord elsewhere than amongst the tombs 
of the dead. What a responsibility rests 
upon those who have been called into the 
fulness of the blessing of the gospel of Christ, 
to let their Jights shine consistently with the 
high favours conferred upon them-—that those 
longing, seeking ones, who have found no rest 
where they are, may be attracted by the light 
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in the candlestick, and know their feet turned 
into the footsteps of Christ’s companions, and 
come to feed themselves and their kids beside 
the Shepherd’s tent. “ Wherefore we receiv- 
ing a kingdom which cannot be moved, let us 
have grace, whereby we may serve God ac- 
ceptably with reverence and godly fear ; for 
our God is a consuming fire.” . 
K. L. 
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TENTH MONTH, 8, 1842. 

OR ee ren ne a een ee ne He 

We invite the attention of our horticultural 
friends to a curious and interesting article on 
the “ Effects of Charcoal on Vegetation,” pre- 
pared for “‘ The Friend,” and inserted in page 
10 of the present number. The result of 
similar experiments in this country we should 
be glad to be furnished with. 








“ The Principles of Morality, and the Pri- 
vate and Political Rights and Obligations of 
Mankind. By Jonathan Dymond. Abridged, 
and conde with Questions, for the use of 
Schools and of young persons generally. By 
Caroline M. Kirkland. New York: C. 8. 
Francis & Co., Broadway. Boston: J. H. 
Francis, 128 Washington St. 1842.” 

This is a neatly printed 18mo of over 260 
pages, containing the substance of Dymond’s 
able and justly celebrated work. The ques- 
tions appended to the volume, are intended to 
aid the teacher in itsuse as a school-book, for 
which this abridgment is mainly designed, 
and for which end the sound Christian princi- 
ples of morality inculcated, in a preeminent 
degree adapts it. The compiler in her pre- 
face thus very appropriately remarks : 

“ The essays which are here offered in an 
abridged form to the public, have been, not 
unjustly, ranked among the wonderful produc- 
tions of our day. Their author, Jonathan Dy- 
mond,—a young man destitute. alike of the 
gifts of fortune and of the advantages of scho- 
lastic leisure,—pursued his researches after 
moral truth within the narrow precincts of a 
linen-draper’s shop, from which humble source 
he drew his subsistence. Throughout the 
tedious course of the lingering and painful 
disease, which brought him to the grave at 
the agv of thirty-two, the unabated energies 
of an acute and pious mind, were devoted to 
the task of laying before his countrymen and 

the world, a system of morality which should 
differ from all those which had hitherto ob- 
tained currency, in the great point of an exclu- 
sive gospel foundation. Rejecting every in- 
termediate consideration—every device or 
indulgence of human, and, of course, short- 
sighted, expediency—every effort to accom- 
modate the simple precepts of the Saviour-to 
the corruptions or the weakness of men,—this 
single-minded inquirer after heavenly truth, 
allowed but one question as to any practice or 
sentiment, however plausible or popular,— 
‘ How does this agree with the spirit of the 
1 v »” 

“ Though these essays were the production 

of a strictly-consistent member of the Society 
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of Friends, yet very few pages exhibit any 
thing of a denominational bias, and not one a 
trace of sectarian spirit. 


The style, though 


Doric in its simplicity, has yet a majesty 


which is the natural result of the writer’s 


profound conviction of the truths he was im- 


parting.” 


We insert below a revised list of our agents. 


The index to vol. 15 being completed will be 
forwarded with the present number. 


LIST OF AGENTS. 


MAINE. 


Daniel Taber, eo 
Stephen Jones, jr., Palermo. 
Isaiah Pope, Windham. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Abijah Chase, Salem. 

William Hawkes, Lynn. 

James Austin, Nantucket. 

William C. Taber, New Bedford. 

Stephen Dillingham, P. M., West Falmouth. 
John M. Earle, Worcester. 


VERMONT. 


' 


John Knowles, Monkton, Addison Co. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


R. J. Peckham, Providence. 
Job Sherman, Newport. 


NEW YORK. 


Mahlon Day & Co. city of New York. 
Joshua Kimber, Flushing, L. I. 

William Willis, Jericho, L. I. 

John F. Hall, Stanfordville. 

David Bell, Rochester. 

Charles Field, Saw Pit. 

Joseph Bowne, Butternuts. 

Thomas Townsend, Lowville. 

Elihu Ring, Trumansburg. 

Thomas Bedell, Coxsackie. 

Samuel Adams, New Paltz Landing, Ulster Co. 
Ephraim Potter, Granville, Washington, Co. 
Isaac Mosher, Queensbury, Warren Co. 
William Keese 2d, Keeseville, Essex Co. 
Nathaniel Adams, Canterbury. 

James a Poughkeepsie. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Charles Atherton, Burlington. 
John Bishop, Columbus. 

David Roberts, Moorestown. 
Caspar Wistar, Salem. 

Jno. C. Haines, Trenton. 

Hugh Townsend, Plainfield. 
Jacob Parker, Rahway. 

Juhn N. Reeve, Medford. 
Benjamin She Greenwich. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Malin, Whiteland. 
Charles Lippincott, Westchester. 
George G. Ashbri Downingtown. 
Joshua B. iene e. 
Solomon Lukens, Coatesville. 
Jesse J. Maris, Chester. 
Thomas Wistar, jr., Abington. 
~ Joel Evans, Springfield. 
James Moon, Falisington, Bucks Co. 
Thomas Berwick, Columbia Co. 
Jonathan Binns, Brownsville, Fayette Co. 
Jacob Haines, Muncy, Lycoming Co. 
DELAWARE. 


John P. Balderston, Baltimore. 

Dr. Thomas H. Dawson, Easton. 

Dr. Thomas Worthington, Darlington, Hartford Co. 
Nar waa i . 

William Davis, jr., Lynchburg. 

Robert White, pone x Roads P. O. Isle of 

Wight Co. 

Aaron H. Griffith, Winchester. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Phineas Nixon, P. M., Nixon’s, Randolph Co. 


Jesse Hinshaw, New Salem. 

Nathan Hunt, jr. P. M., Hunt’s Store. 

Lambert Moore, P. M., New Garden. 

Thomas Newby, P. M., Newby's Bridge, Perqui- 
Co. 


mans 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Benjamin b, Hussey, Charleston, 
OHIO. 





Ephraim Morgan, Cincinnati. 
‘liwood Ratcliff, Mount Pleasunt. 

James Stanton, Barnesville. 

Henry Crew, Kichmond. 

Zadok Street, Salem, Columbiana Co. 

Elisha Stubbs, Jacksonburg, Butler Co. 

John Mabie, Wilmington. 

Gersham Perdue, Leesburgh, Highland Co. 

Aaron L. Benedict, Bennin Delaware Co. 

David Mote, West Milton, Miami Co. 

James W. Marmon, Zainesfield, Logan Co. 

William S. Bates, M. D., Smithfield, Jefferson Co. 

William Foulke, Pennsville, Morgan Co. 

Garret Pim, East Rochester, Columbiana Co. 
INDIANA. 

Elijah Coffin, Richmond. 

William Hobbs, Canton. 

William Hadley, Mooresville, Morgan Co. 

Richard Gordon, Spiceland. 

Jeremiah H. Siler, Rockville, Parke Co. 

Henry Henley, Carthage, Rush Co. 
MICHIGAN. 

Joseph Gibbons, jr., Adrian. 
CANADA. 

Augustus Rogers, New Market. 

Frederick Stover, Norwich. 


A Female Teacher Wanted, 


At New Garden Boarding-School, to take 
charge of the female department, at the begin- 
ning of the winter session, which will com- 
mence the 26th of Eleventh month. Appli- 
cation may be made to Joshua Stanley, Centre, 
P. O., Guilford co., N. C. 


WANTED, a man ieacher, tc take charge 
of a school under the care of Friends. Ap- 
plication to be made to Thomas Taylor, or 
Benjamin Taylor, near Mount Holly, New 
Jersey. 


INDIAN COMMITTEE. 

A special meeting of the Indian Committee 
will be held on Second-day next, the 10th 
instant, at 3 P. M., in the meeting-house on 
Mulberry street. 

Tuomas Evans, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs ; Isaiah Hack- 
er, No. 112 south Third street, and No. 32 
Chestnut street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 
North Tenth street, and 26 South Front 
street; Charles Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth 
street, and No. 56 Chestnut street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 south Eighth street ; Thomas 
Evans, No. 129 south Third street; Josiah 
Dawson, No. 318 Arch street. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. 
Worthington. 
“thsi att titaanit hneecenadindnesineilinaniner 
PRINTED BY JOSEPH & WILLIAM KITE, 
Seventh and Carpenter Streets. 


Joshua H. 
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